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THE FARMERS’ CABINET. 


DEVOTED TO AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY 
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Vol. I. | , Philadelphia, August 15, 1836. No. 3. 
MOORE en A TERHOUSE, | The farmer and planter would be benefited 
‘No. 67 South Second St. Phila. by receiving a treble, or quadruple reward for 

One Dollar per year. ‘his labor, to be expended in supplying his 

|| wants, increasing his wealth, or promoting 
Agricultural Papers. ‘his comfort. The merchant, the lawyer and 


While contemplating the immense and in- the mechanic, will be benefited by a double, 
calculable benefits which must necessarily ‘treble, or quadruple ability in their custom- 
result not only to the farmer and planter, but a to purchase their goods, or to reward 
to the public in general, and ‘to every class awe for their services; and above all, the 
of the community in whatever occupationen-|| ¢.o.5" of every description, would be bene- 
gaged, from the general improvement of ag- fited by constant employment, and good wa- 
riculture and the powerful tendency of agri-||2°> paid in ready money. In a word, uni- 
cultural papers to produce such improve- | versal prosperity would overflow the land, 
ment, the man of reflection, who loves his|/204 universal intelligence and increase of 
country and who feels any regard for the|| "ue pig rapcrmirsee tic ug tan prystbrend vec. on 
happiness of his fellow men, cannot but be fa to "use it, as to banish from the countzy by 
struck with astonishment, not only at be-}, ar the largest portion of that misery and 
holding so many of those’ who are devoted \distress under which mankind, in all ages and 
to the profession of agriculture, and who are pecrrmeegeaen a heretofore groaned, and which 
entirely dependent on it for the supply of all must continue to be their lamentable lot, un- 
their wants, voluntarily debarring themselves til by an elevation of the intellectual and mo- 
from the easiest, the most agreeable, the ral character of the mass of the people, they 
cheapest, and the most effectual mode of ac- shall be qualified so to improve the recources 
quiring knowledge in their profession—but waich a: benignent Providence hes placed et 
at the short sighted views of those who are their commend; ae to’ canis every: one, Uy 
obviously not less deeply interested than moderate labor, to ecquire the: necessaries 
the farmer himself, in producing that state and comfnts of life.” Seat ench would bothe 
of improvement, on the production of which urinate | elects: of Coubling, tretling;. or 
the prosperity of all is alike dependent. Let pare, mes Sem onmne sacha terres ke. 
every man but ask himself, what would be industrious exertions of the agricultural com- 
the effect upon the public prosperity, and on munity, if guided and directed by intelligence, 
that of every individual of which society is eee teeny + 
composed, whatever may be his occupation, Would the general circulation of agricul- 
were the fertility of the land and the quan- pewtrct as. wpe Dheerrses Jpewastenas,. seach 
tum of his annual production to be doubled, rrcnmsenae st stent same Pago 
trebled or quadrupled—all must see at a culturist, clear, unequivocal and demon- 
glance, that the national wealth and resour- SERA OErtRy: Sit gre ene netne Seenes 
ces would be in the same degree enhanced. are the sure and certain consequences of such 
The government would be enabled, with far anon haves tendency to stimulate the 
less inconvenience to the people, to raise don- pommenanity ts: getiee sap -saeigeee: anne: 
ble, treble or quadruple the revenue which Sane) ae wa seaeee Cm. ane. Dative 
ean now be collected, either for the purpose ie grom end pagans shetenityy Gat. the 
of defending the country against foreign ene- ere ion Knosrsneen a mans Govemines «Sip 
mies, improving it by roads, canals, &c., or pormnons idk Which Ts. 50 engages, the sage 
for what is of still greater importance than jee Be a Ceegeneees. 0 peaeee it, Wie. a 
either, the establishing and sustaining a sys- scar ae ane Cee ie Soe Catan Ae Se 
tem of Universal Educatiou, by which, and ees roped og neg ee sal 
by which alone, liberty can’ be perpetuated the farmer for his labor, the greater will be 
the people elevated to that dignity and worth ea 
of which they are capable, and which it ay ae ee wae com hekers Chis prepen: 
should be considered the first duty of every sities, if any such there be, it would be vain 


Republican Government to and idle to reason—they can believe an 
Von. L—C ent to confer. thing which they wish—their error proceeds 
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34 THE FARMERS’ CABINET. VOL. 1. 
not from the head, but the heart—what they; tural wanderings to follow on till it tumbles 
want is not the capability, but the inclina-|/into the pit. It cannot climb out and the ho 
tion todiscover truth. To all others, of what-|| sun destroys it— Farmer. 

ever character or coos a would say, | 
If you believe that agricultural improvement 
sd be thus beosticia! to sour country, The Dairy—No. 2. 
conducive to the best interest of yourselves|| The milk from which butter is to be made, 
and your fellow citizens of every class and | May either be put at once into the churn, ang 
description, and that the wide and general || eft there to send up the cream, or it may be 
circulation of agricultural papers would have made to cream in milk dishes, and the cream 
a tendency to produce that improvement, do ‘alone churned. ‘The last is generally con. 





not patriotism, philanthrophy, and enlight- 
ened regard to your own interest all con- 
spire to demand that you should exert your- 
self by every means in your power, by your 
example, by your exertions, by your instruc- 
tions, and by your influence, to extend as 
widely as possible the circulation of papers 
entirely devoted to the diffusion of agricul- 
tural knowledge and the production of agri- 
cultural improvement—papers whose influ- 
ence, while it may be productive of such in- 
calculable good, can by no possibility be in- 
jurious to any human being ! 

We ask you, soberly, and deliberately, to 
consider the subject, and then to act in such 
a manner as reason, conscience, patriotism, 
and anenlightened regard to your own inter- 
est shall dictate. For ourselves, we enter- 


sidered the best mode; and in carrying it into 
effect, the milk, being drawn from the cow, 
1s to be strained into the creaming dishes, 
which never should be more than three inch. 
es deep, and of about a gallon and a half, or 
two gallons in capacity. In gereral, the 
best cream will be fit for removal in seven or 
eight hours, though for ordinary good butter, 
it may stand twelve hours; but where the 
'very best butter is wished, and such arrange. 
ments are formed as admit of converting the 
milk to cheese, or some other use, when it is 
_sweet it may be separated after standing only 
two or three hours, In performing the ope. 
ration, first pass the cream knife round the 
edges of the vessel, to separate the adhering 
‘stratum of cream, and then draw it to one 
iside; lift it off with the skimming dish, and 


tain not a particle of doubt, that were some || Put it in the cream bowl to be carried to the 
well conducted agricultural paper generally || cream barrel. Where quantity more than 


circulated and read in every neighborhood in 
the United States, its salutary influence 
would, in a few years, be clearly exhibited in 
the intellectual improvement of the people, 
in the increase of the national wealth and re- 
sources, and in the increased happiness and 
prosperity of all classes of community. To 
the production of such results we are not 
only willing but desirous of contributing our 
utmost exertions, and it is therefore, that we 
solicit all those that have it in their power, 
by the communication of agricultural know- 
ledge, and by their exertions in promoting its 
diffusion to the widest practical extent, to 
afford us their aid and co-operation, we are 
fully sensible must the success of ours, and 
similar efforts, in a great measure depend. 


Cut Worm. 


In some years these larve are very de- 
structive to the Indian corn, and of all the 
contrivances for destroying them, which we 
have seen, that of Parke Shee, of Delaware 
county, in Pennsylvania, is the most simple 
and the most expeditious. A pair of old 
wheels from a cart or wagon, are fitted with 
several projections like the cogs of a spur 
wheel in a mill, which are so formed as to 


impress in the earth a hole four inches deep. |) be taken to 
The smooth track which the wheel makes on||the wood 


‘quality is desired, the whole of the milk is 
churned without separating any cream ; the 
| milk is kept in the churn, or in large barrels, 
for two or three days, till it begins to get 
sour. 

The operation of churning, where the 


cream and milk are both to be agitated,is 


necessarily tedious and laborious; but a great 
weight of butter is undoubtedly obtained, the 


quality and‘ flavor of which will depend a 


good deal on the peculiar properties of the 
milk. In the process of churning, great 
nicety isrequired ; a regular stroke in plunge 
or pump churns, and a regular motion in 
those of the barrel or turning kind, must, if 
possible, never be deviated from. A few 
hasty irregular strokes, or turns, has been 
known to spoil what would otherwise have 
been excellent butter. Nothing is more easy 
than the process of making butter, where the 
cream has been duly prepared. 

The best time for making butter, during 
‘summer, is early in the morning, before the 
/sun acquires much power; a if a pump 
churn be used it may be plunged a foot deep 
into a tub of cold water, where it should re- 
| main the whole time of churning, which wil! 
very much harden the butter. During winter. 
if necessary to churn near the fire, care should 

vent the heat from acting 00 
which the churn is composed; 


the soft ground, induces the worm in its noc-| otherwise it would impart a rancid taste to 
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“o. 3. THE FARMERS CABINET. 35 
the butter. As soon as it is made, it must);climate, for many years, If it be quickly 
be separated from the milk, and put into a | consumed, it mey be taken up as wanted, 
clean dish: the inside of which, if of wood,|) without any other precaution than that of 
should previously be well rubbed with com-|| keeping it carefully covered up; but if it is 
mon wi to prevent the butter from adhering||to be used very slowly, and it acquires a 
toit. The butter should then be pressed and}| rancid taste, from exposing it to the air, a 
worked with a flat wooden ladle, or skim-|| strong brine of salt (strong enough to float an 
ming dish, having a short handle, so as to | egg) should be poured, when cold on the sur- 
press out all the milk that may be lodged in face ef the butter; and although the quality 
the ee os mass. ‘ A yp er de- || of — —— will vs oe injured "y ~ 
ree of dexterity, as well as of strength, is|}action of the water, yet that is a much less 
requisite in this manipulation: for if the milk evil than the slightest rancidity would occa- 
be not entirely removed, the butter will in-|/ sion. 
fallibly spoil in a short time; and if it be|| When butter is to be exposed to the heat 
much worked, the butter will become tough||of a warmer ciimate, it should be purified by 
and gluey, which greatly debases its quality.|/melting before it is salted and packed up. 
This effect is also occasioned by pouring cold || For this purpose Jet it be put in a proper ves- 
water on the butter, for the purpose of wash-||sel, and this immersed into another, contain- 
ing it; a practice entirely useless, as the but- | ing water. Let the water be heated until the 
ter can be effectually cleared of the milk in ; butter is thorouguly melted; let it continue 
the way we have stated. \in this state for some time, when the impure 


In salting or curing the butter, the use of||P2rts will subside, leaving at the top a per- 
wooden vessels is preferable. These should 'fectly pure transparent oil. This, when it 
previously be rendered as clean and sweet as cools, will become opaque, and assume a 
possible, well rubbed with salt, and the cavity | color nearly resembling that of the original 
between the bottom and sides filled with|| butter, being only somewhat paler, and of a 
melted butter. An excellent composition for || fitmer consistence. When this refined butter 
preserving butter may be made, by reducing has become a little stiff, but while it is some- 
into fine power, and carefully mixing to- poe soft, the pure part may be separated 
gether, sugar and nitre, of each one part, and trom the dregs, and salted and packed up in 








two parts of the best common salt. Of this 
composition, one ounce should be thoroughly 
mixed with every sixteen ounces of butter, 
as soon as the latter has been freed from the 
milk; and the butter must be immediately 
put into the firkin, being pressed so close as 
to leave no air holes, or any kind of cavities 
within it. The surface must be smoothed ; 
and if a day or twobe expected to elapse be- 
fore more can be added, the vessel must be 
closely covered up with a piece of clean lin- 
en, on which should be laid a piece of wet- 
ted parchment, or (if this is not procurable) 
with a piece of fine linen, dipped in melted 
butter, exactly to the edges of the vessel ail 
round, so as to exclude the air as much as 
possible. 


When more butter is to be added, these 
coverings are to he removed; the butter is to 
be applied close to the former layer, pressing 
it down, and smoothing it as before, till the 
vessel is full. ‘The two coversare then to 
be spread over it with the greatest care ; and 
a little melted butter poured all round the 
edges, so as to fill up every part, and effec- 
tuaily to exclude the air. A little salt may 
then be strewed over the whole, and the cover 
firmly fixed down. © Butter thus secured, 
does not taste well till it has stood at least a 
fortnight after it has been salted. After that 
period it acquires a rich marrow taste, and 
will continue perfectly swect ‘na moderate 





ng 








the same manner as other butter ; it will con- 
tinue sweet much longer in hot climates, as 
itretains the salt better than in its original 
state. It may also be preserved sweet with- 
out salt; by adding an ounce of fine honey 
to every pound of butter, and mixing them 
thoroughly,so that they may be perfectly incor- 
porated. A mixture of this sort has a sweet, 
pleasant taste, and will keep for years with- 
out becoming rancid, 


From the New Engiand Fazmer. 
Olden time in Pennsylvania. 


As introductory to shewing the Rise and 
Progress of the best of the Agriculture 
and Gardening in the State. 
Pennsylvania had a _ small beginning. 

King Cuarues’ Patent, or Charter to Wn- 

LIAM Penn is dated March 4, 1680. That 

summer he sent people and materials, with 

instructions to select the most su'table site 
for a city and to build him a house. They 
fixed and built his house, and Jaid out the 
city 25 miles higher up the river, than where 

Philadelphia was built; another party fixed 

and laid out the place of the city about 10 or 


|12 miles below; that is yet called Old Phil- 


adelphia. Wt114M Penn remained in Eng- 
land, and obtained another charter from 
James, Duke of York, for the state of Dela- 
ware, then called the Territories of New- 
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castle, Kent and Nussex ; 
date the 14th of August, 1682. Afte 
Wri Penn sailed for his wooden country. 
They had a tedious voyage ; too much crowd- 
ed with passengers: and numbers died on the 
way with the small pox. 








My grandmother, who died at my father’s | 
the 14th of February, 1773, supposed to have | 
been upwards of LOU. = She retained her mem- | 
ory and faculties to the last; had no learning 
or knowledge of dates: could talk Indian be- 
fore she could English, as she had been 
brought up in a family of the Swedes that 
first settled on the Delaware. 

She used often relate her being present and 
seeing Wititam Penn first land on Sweed 
Hill, near the Navy Yard, where they had a 
church, before there was a Philadelphia, (and 
yet have one there;) that she was present 
the next day at his treaty with the Indians, | 
under the noted Elm Tree, where a monu-| 
ment is now erected. Wri1amM Penn lived | 
in his house 25 miles above Philadelphia for | 
two years, then returned to England. He and | 
his council having fixed the site for Phila- 
delphia, where it now stands, for the. advan- 
tage of both rivers. ‘The Indian name of the 
place was Cockaquanunk, siguifying a Grove 
of Pine ‘Trees. My aged grandmother 
used to relate the great sufferings of many 
of the first settlers for provisions; that had 
they not been supplied by the kindness of the 
Indians, many W ould have starved and died. 

The first settlers were from England, 
Wales, and Ireland; most of them had 
either been mechanics or day laborers; few 
had the use of an axe, or any knowledge how 
to clear or cultivate their land, only as taught 
by the Indians. Wittiam Penn had great) 
trouble in England with the revolutions of 
the government; that he was absent from || 
Pennsylvania about twelve years, during} 
which time his country filled slowly with 
various sects and professions of people. 
When he came the second time, he built a 
brick house in Philadelphia, that is yet 
standing, and since ny memory occupied as 
a tavern, or house for eating oysters. The 
country did not settle or improve in agricul-| 
ture as fast as Wituiam Penn wished. He| 
only remained in Philadelphia about two! 
years, when he returne 
He had heard of some religious sect of peo-_ 

ple in Germany who had conscientious scru- 
ples against bearing arms, and that they were 
persecuted for their religion. He paid a visit 
to several partsof Germany, and personally 
invited them to come and settle in his new 
country, making to them two special conces- 
sions. 

They should have liberty of conscience 
m religion. 
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2. They should be exempt from military 


»|| requisitions:—which have not been obsery. 


ed. 

When they began to arrive, or in what 
numbers, | have no account before me. Per. 
haps but few came during the life of Wi, 
LIAM Penn, who intended and prepared to come 
to this country a third time, but was struck 
with the palsy, declined with weakness, and 
died in the summer of 1618, aged 72 

From the Moravian history it appears that 
Nazareth and Bethlehem were begun in the 
year 1740. And a large majority of the Ger- 
man emigrants were of the Menonist Reli- 
gion. History says that 54 ships’ loads of 
German emigrantsarrived in Philadelphia in 
one summer. All classes of the inhabitants 
considered them an acquisition to the country; 
and to encourage the emigration, the benev- 
olent people of all classes contributed large- 
ly to render their landing and first accommo- 
dations comfortable. The Society of Friends 
appointed suitable agents to advise ,and assist 
them to land and places of residénce; the 
wealthy merchants that had large quantities 
of wild lands, were ambitious who should 
best accommodate them, either for ready pay 
or on credit ; amongst whom WILLIAM ALLEy, 
Chief Justice of the Province, was the most 
conspicuous. The State Legislature tried to 
put a word in. Amongst the rest I see that 
the 26th of January, 1750, they passed a law 
to prohibit importing too many Germans in 
one vessel, and limit the space of each, as 
follows: 


1. For every passenger of 14 years, or 
older, a space of 6 feet long, and 18 inches 
wide. 

2. For all under 14 years of age, two in 
that space. 


The war between England and France put 
a stop to that great flood of emigration; but 
the numbers that came before the war were 
immense. In such a vast multitude, a vari- 
ety of character may be expected. Some 


‘were men of learning and science; some 


could pay for their passage, and for their 
land; some paid for their passage, and bought 
land on credit; such as could not pay their 
passage were called Redemtioners, and sold 
for four years for their passage money. The 
purchasers were generally the sons of the 
first emigrants from England, that knew but 
little of | farming or gardening. The Ke- 


_demptioners had been used to digging their 
living out of small pieces of land. The 
purchasers preferred taking a family, man, 


wife and children; and I have heard old men 


say that their general character was strictly 


honest, industrious, and inoffensive; that 
nine times out of ten they knew the business 
The women were 
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‘sborious, skilful gardeners. Being so}! 
poor they had but little to carry. They | 
alwavs took their bundles of garden seeds 
that they had brought from Germany and 
creatly improved gardening, both in quality 
anda greater variety of vegetables. The! 
ereat emigration from Germany before the’ 
French war was the making of Pennsyl-| 
vania. 
Samvurt Preston 





Last Leaf of a Farmer's Leger. 
BY NIAGARA, 


Last leafof a Farmer’s Leger for 1835, or) 
a recapitulation of farm accounts. This “ last} 
leaf,” or “recapitulation,” is obtained by the!| 
following course : | 


lst. I make, on a sheet of drawing paper'|| 
of good size, a map of my farm, drawing} 
lines to designate fences—(then let a little|| 
girl paint these lines after the fashion of an|| 
engraved map)—number every field or di-| 
vision of the farm, and let these numbers be|| 
the only names by which the fields shall be | 
designated. 

2d. Every evening before retiring to rest,| 
ina regular account book procured for the| 
purpose, (called day book,) I charge the ex-| 
penses of the day to the field or fields where}, 
the work has been done that day, and with|| 
the same care and precision as a merchant|| 
charges his goods, with such remarks on the|| 
description of the work and the weather as I}, 
may think of consequence, | | 
1835, No. 4. Dr. || 
May 6, To 2 teams and drivers drag- | 

ging in barley, .. . . . $3 00] 
34 bushels barley sowed to- | 
day, (east part,)atOs. . . . . 2 19) 
Sowing same, (2 bushels to | 
the acre,) . O 25) 

The north-east part of this field ploughed || 
last fall and the barley sowed, dragged in and || 
rolled without further ploughing. 

Weather pleasant in forenoon. P. M. 
cloudy, N. W. wind, and very cold,—frost| 
this morning.” 

The above is a sample of the manner in| 
which I keep my farm accounts. 


3d. During the long evenings of the fall 
season, I put all these accounts into a Leger 
of suitable size, kept expressly for farm ac- 
counts, and no other. By the close of the 
year I will have my accounts all posted up 
and footed. Then, | 


4th. Carry these footings, with descrip-|) 
tions, results, &c. forward to “the last leaf! 
of the Leger” for that year, and I have, as 
will be seen, the kind of crop on each field, 
the expense of cultivation, the amount of the 
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crop, the profits of each field, and the profits 
per acre, Ac. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if all our farmers should 
follow a similar course from year to year, 
there would be an immense amount of agri- 
cultural matter committed to paper, and if 
never made accessible to the farming com- 
munity by publication, it would at least be 
accessible to the writer, and to his posterity. 
And might it not possibly be of service to 
them! Would they not ascertain the most 
profitable crops, and the mcst profitable maa- 
ner of cultivation—the proper quantity of 
seed—time of harvest—and, especially wheth- 
er there is any particular advantage gained 
by “ sowing inthe moon?” &c. &c. 


—_—— — -—— 
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But perhaps the above would be more in- 
telligible to some, if put in the following 
form, to wit: 


384 tons hay,at $12... . $462 00 
48 bushels peas, at 8s. 48 00 
109 « oats, at 44 cents, . 47 96 
129 “« corn, at 6s. 96 75 
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120 bushels barley, at 6s. 
124 * potatoes, at 3s. 
630 * wheat, at 8s. Od. . 
2 cart loads pumpkins, at &s. 
14 bushels white beans, at 12s. 
2 « onions, at 6s. 


46 50 


9 00 


60 mangel wurtzcl, at 2s. 

Straw sold at the barn, ; 

Fall feed sold, : : 23 50 
Apples converted into pork, . 37 50 


Apples sold, . ‘ : 85 50 
$1719 77 


EXPENSES AS FOLLOWS: 


For seed grain, $59 91 
‘* seed clover, 15 45 
“plaster, 21 50 


“ team & manuul labor, 307 09 
“ manure, 26 00 
$429 95 





Profits, $1289 82 
Although the foregoing may be called a 
fair business, yet I am fully persuaded that 
the time is not far distant, when the profits 
of farming will double the foregoing state- 
ment, and this by improvements which are 
every year made and making in agriculture 
and agricultural improvements. 

The first great secret at which we should 
ain, is the perfection of the soil, in nutritive 
qualities, by the application of various ma- 
nures, and clearing it from stumps, old logs, 
roots, stone, and ajl manner of foul seeds.— 
And the second is, the introduction and use 
ot the most approved and labor-saving imple- 
ments; and third, a judicious rotation of crops 
of the most profitable kinds, And here I 
cannot ferbear—although so much is com- 
municated in your useful paper on the sub- 
ject of clover almost every week—l say | 
cannot forbear entering my decided convic- 
tion of the utility and very great importance 
of the general cultivation of this soil enrich- 
ing grass. And this I do from actual expe- 
riment, one case of which was made on lot 
No. 10 in the feregoing recapitulation, That 
field is 80 rods square. In 1838, it was in 
wheat, about 18 bushels per acre. 

In the spring of that season I sowed two 
acres through the middle of the field to clo- 
ver. In the following spring, 1834, I sowed 
the south 4 acres to peas. ‘The next 2 acres 
was the clover strip. The next 2 acres | sow- 
ed to barley, and the remaining 2 acres to 

. {n September the whole field was sow- 
ed with wheat at the same time. This was 
done purposely as an experiment, and the 
diffsrence in the crop was strikingly mani- 
fest. The result of the experiment was about 
as follows: 

That part which was after barley was the 
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90 00)) poorest, very considerably, say 20 bushels 


‘tothe acre. That after peasa medinm Crop, 


689 06)|say 25 bushels to the acre. That after clo. 


12 OU|\ver was very heavy—at any rate more thap 
21 00 |40 bushels to the acre. 


The whole field ay. 


eraged about 30. I ought to have stated be. 


15 OU ifore, however, that 2 acres of the peas were 
37 00 sowed with plaster at the time of sowing 


peas. No material difference in the pea crop, 
but the wheat on that part was at least 25 
|per cent. larger than that which had not re. 
ceived the plaster.— Genesee Farmer. 











Selection of Seed Wheat. 


The selection of good seed of any kind, to 

plant or sow, is an object of no smal! import- 
ance tothe cultivator, and we accordingly find 
farmers, who are caretul, pursuing some plan 
or other which shall ensure them the best 
\seed for their sowing. In case of wheat, 
some select the largest and best ears or heads 
which they can find; others throw up their 
wheat in a windy day, and select that which 
‘is blown the least distance, as being the 
‘heaviest and most plump. We think, how- 
‘ever, that the best plan, and the one which 
will be most sure to give the heaviest grain, 
is to put it into some thick liquor, and take 
those kernels which usualiy sink to the bot- 
tom. Liquors may be made sufficiently thick 
to bear an egg, by various substances in 
them—by potash, as in common lye, by soap, 
lor by salt. Darwin recommends a solution 
of salt sufficiently strong to bear up an egg, 
and the wheat plunged into this. This might 
be done at the time of sowing, or even be- 
fore, if the wheat wet in it be carefully dried ; 
but at sowing time, when it is common to 
soak or wash wheat in lye, it would bea 
small matter to make the liquor as strong as 
possible, and thus select the heaviest and best 
of your seed while preparing it for the ground. 
It would be but a little labor to test the plan 
ona small quantity, and ascertain the facts 
concerning it. 








On the Manufacture of Beet Su- 
gar in the United States. 


The fact that crystalized sugar could be 
obtained from the beet root, was first noticed 
by Margraff, in 1747, but excited little no- 
tice till 1790, when Archard, a German 
chemist, directed the men of science in France 
to that subject. A report by the Institute, 
about this time, states that raw sugar so pro- 
duced costs about 16 cents per English 
pound. In 1810, colonial sugar had become 


so dear, that the government directed their 
attention to the process, but, notwithstand- 
ing this, it was still so imperfect as to be 
igiven up, with the ruin of several manufac- 
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turers, when the peace of 1815 admitted the))obtains 6 per cent. for good brown sugar—he 
free entrance to F'rance of colonial sugar.—|/lives in expectancy, by future improvements, 
{mportant discoveries, among others, that of i 8S per cent. or more. 1,000 kilogrammes 
Mr. Taylor, for boiling sugar by steam, were}|produce him 1-6th, or 60 kilogrammes of 
made in the process, and the number of manu-|/marketable brown sugar, equal to 182 Ibs. 
factories gradually increased, so that, in|/averdupois. ‘The manufacture of 1,000 kilo- 
1329, there were at least one hundred, from|| grammes costs 12 francs; from which deduct 
which were produced yearly, 5,000 tons of 3, being the value of the residue as food for 
sugar, worth $266 per ton, or $1,330,000;||cattle. Hence 132 pounds of saleable sugar 
the profit of which, Mr. Taylor estimates at}|can be obtained by the manufacturer, at the 
$66 60 an acre; but he adds, “I am con-|\expense of 25 francs. A franc may be con- 
yinced the process may be so far improved, |/sidered at 20 cents, and as there are 20 sous 
that sugar will be made in France from the||in a franc, a sou is one cent, or one half pen- 
beet root at 36/. per ton, which will increase||ny sterling. ‘The French writers say that it 
the profit to 24/. an acre.” After showing||costs 5 sous per French pound; which Kelly 
that the beet root succeeded best in the north-||in his Cambist, states at 7561 grains, and also 
ern departments of France, and that, of|/at 7717 grains. This calculation brings the 
course, it can be grown as well in England||cost of marketable brown sugar to about 44 
as on the Continent, he concludes, that though ||cents per pound averdupois. 
the price of land and labor, be much lower in|} The beets in this country, particularly the 
France than in England, yet that the balance}/north part of Pennsylvania, are most |uxu- 
of skill in favor of the latter country, places}|riant. In France their yield per arpent, 
jt on a par with France, in point of the pro-||which is 1-60th more than our acre, is an 
fits to be obtained from making sugar from||average of 15 tons per acre at most. ‘The 
beets. He adds, “with respect to price of ||white or Silerian Beet (“ Beta Alba”)—the 
produce, the advantage will probably be in||sugar beet of F’rance—has been raised within 
favor of the English farmer; for although the||7 miles of Philadelphia, and produced much 
price of sugar is about equal in both countries, |over this. William Audenried, Esq. of Schuy]- 
yet it is not sugar alone that is produced||kill county, Pennsylvania, has raised on his 
from the beet root which is cultivated: the||farm, of this beet, the enormous quantity of 
ulp of the root, after the juice is pressed out,|/624 tons to the acre. We are informed by 
is excellent food for both bullocks and sheep,|/others, who are growing the seed which has 
and I have seen beasts which have been||been imported and distributed so extensively 
bought in at Si. per head, fattened upon it||through the country by the “ Beet Sugar So- 
and sent to market in three months, and sold||ciety,” that they are in expectancy of pro- 
for 112. ducing a yield equal to the above. 

The value and importance of this part of|} Judge Burt says, the fact seems to be this, 
the business will be duly estimated, when it|ithat beet sugar, equal to our double refined 
is known that the pulp from each acre of||loaf, which now sells in the marketat 18 and 
beet root, will fatten a bullock, and that the]|20 cents per pound, can be profitably sold in 
farmer will have as much manure for his||France, by the producer, at nine cents per 
other crops, as if he had grown turneps on||pound, or at half the price of cane sugar. It 
the same land; and, of course, the same rota-||follows as a matter of course, for bating the 
tion of crops may be continued as is now/|/difierence in labor, we can produce it here 
found most benefical. During the time of||as cheap as they can i: France, that the cul- 
Bonaparte, the produce of sugar was about||ture of the beet, and the manufacture of beet 
three per cent. on the root; now, as much as||sugar, can be rendered a profitable business 
five per cent. is generally obtained; and as||in this country. Our soil and climate are 
the beet root actually contains eight per cent. || well adapted to the beet; and in the interior, 
I think I have good ground for saying, that] in particular, where the price of foreign sugar 
the process admits of further improvement.| is enhanced by the charges of transportation, 
Mr. Philip Taylor, an English gentleman,||beet sugar must ere long be among the staple 
residing in Paris, is the inventor of the mode |products. Asan offset to the difference in Ja- 
of boiling sugar by steam, for which he took];bor, we have an advantage in the cheapness 
out a patent in 1817. of land.—Chaptal’s estimates are predicated 

A late French publication on this subject}jon a rent of 40 francs (7 dollars 60 cents) 
says that the manufacturer buys his beets of|| per acre. 
the farmer at 16 francs for 1,000 kilogram-|| Chaptal states his average product in beet 
mes. A ki'logramme is 2 1.5 lbs. averdupois;|| roots at 40,000 pounds the hectare (which is 
1000 kilogrammes weigh 2,200 lbs. aver-||2 acres, 2 rood, 35 perches, English ;) that in 
dupois, his establishment he operated upon 10,000 

Beets, by actual analysis, contain 10 per|jpounds in a day; that this quantity (10,000 
cent. of saccharine matter. The manufacturerlbs. roots) produced, of 
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1 Refined sugar, 187 |bs. worth 210 francs. || couraging this new branch of agricultural ip. 


2 Middling do. 60 Ibs. worth. 67 50 c. 
3 Trimmings, 1,000 kilogrammes, 
(fed) worth 2 Bc. 
4 Marsh, (fed to stock) 125 
kilogrammes, worth 30 
5 Molasses, worth, 12 « 





dustry. However, nothing more was found 
necessary to accomplish the object than , 
simple honorable reward for the most sue. 
cessful; for if the making of beet sugar was 
really useful, it would soon be proved by the 
benefits the manufacturers would make. 
The price of sugar had fallen more than one. 


_ 322 francs. || half, and many who had invested great capi- 
Equal to about $61 on the product of one-||tals in the undertaking, met with very seri. 


fourth of the hectare, or something more than 
half an acre of land, 


|| ous losses. 
The expense of culti- 


However, several continued, and 
new improvements were keeping pace with, 


vating an acre is stated at 133 francs, about||and even overbalanced the disadvantages of 


$25, which includes 40 francs for rent and 10) 


for taxes, and leaves about S15 75 tor culti- 
vating, digging, transporting and storing the 
crop. He states the expense of cultivating 
and manufacturing 10,000 Ibs. roots, includ- 
ing all charges, at 192 francs, about 36 dol- 
lars, leaving as a profit on this quantity of 
roots, about 25, say $35 the acre, clear pro- 
fit. Upon 1,200,000 lbs. of roots, the ave- 


rage produce of three hectares, he estimates | 
a nett profit to the manufacturer, after deduct- | 


ing interest on capital, repairs, &c., of 6650 
francs, about $1,260. 

After penning the above, we received the 
interesting letter of M. Le Ray de Chaumont, 
showing the importance of beet sugar as a 
household manufacture. 


Paris, April 15, 1836. 

“ My Dear Sir,—A long space of time has 
elapsed since my last communication to the 
State Agricultural Society. Meanwhile I 
have not had a moment out of mind the oro 
mise I made in it, to resume the pen as soon 
as I should have something worthy of being 
recommended to their attention. It is long 
since I have been convinced of the vital im- 
portance for France of raising the beet root 
and manufacturing it in sugar. Some time 
after my arrival in the United States, some 
of my friends wanted me to encourage it in 
America; one of them, chiefly, who had seen 
my successful establishment at my estate in 
France, and who knew I had received from 
the French government the gold medal offered 
for the best making of the best sugar ;—but 
I could not recommend it for the United 
States, when I had witnessed how few had 
succeeded in this country, even during the 
reign of Napoleon, when sugar was four times 
the price it is now. Indeed, after that time 
the working of the beet sugar was entirely 
given up in Europe, except in France, where 
even I was almost the only one who would not 
give up so easily the hope of the great advan- 
tages that discovery was to offer one day or 
another, toa great part of the world. The 
benevolent monarch who succeeded the great 
Emperor, was soon persuaded that there 
would be a great benefit for France in en- 


the constant lowering in the price of sugar. 
But, sir, | could not give any encourage- 
ment in the United States to similar under- 
takings before the improvements in the manv- 
facturing of beet sugar were made. I am 
persuaded that it would have been the cause 


'|of complete failure in the attempts made by 


any one till very lately, though it had given 
profit to some great establishments in France 
for a few years past. This I will demon- 
strate when I enter into more detail. 

For the present moment, what I have said 
above wil] be sufficient to answer the double 
purpose of justifymg my reserve upon this, 
so interesting subject, and deserving at the 
same time the confidence 1 wish to attain 
now, when I recommend the cultivation in 
the United States of the sugar beet, without 
any further hesitation, for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing it into sugar. I am convinced 
that it will be a very advantageous agricul- 
tural pursuit in all parts of the United States, 
and chiefly in the middle and northern states. 
The great difference in the price of labor 
between France and America, which in the 
account of profit and loss, has produced a bal- 
ance against the United States in the contem- 
plation of this operation, is now overbalanced 
by the new discoveries and improvements in 
the fabrication of the beet sugar. To them, 
add in favor of the United States, the cheap- 
ness of the soil for the cultivation of the beet, 
and of the fuel for manufacturing the sugar. 
‘These advantages are to be found in all the 
new states, and some considerable parts of 
Pennsylvania and New York. There, also, 
they will have on their side, in uncommon 
abundance, the fine water powers, which more 
than any thing else remedy the difference in 
the price of handwork between Europe and 
America, 

But, sir, while I was admiring here, in the 
splendid establishments of this new industry, 
their fine machinery and their improved che- 
mical processes, | was lamenting that the 
small proprietor or the farmer could not em- 
ploy directly his produce by manufacturing 
himself. Iam but just now perfectly satis- 
fied that he can do it, and that with very in- 
considerable expense, and without hiring any 
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help; but simply with that of his family. 1) 
will quote the particular instance of a farmer|| 
‘a the northern part of France, (near Valen-|' 
cienness,) who has received a medal from the 
Royal and Central Agricultural Society, for) 
= having established on his farm one of the first’ 
«nall beet sugar manufactories, where he 
makes daily, without any assistance, but that. 
of his family, 100 pounds of sugar fit for) 
family use without further preparation. The 
whole house room consecrated to that pur- 
pose, isa room 16 feet square, and a cabinet 
10 feet by 12. 

Now, sir, you can undoubtedly appreciate || 
at once all the advantages that a farmer can 
reap in cultivating and manufacturing the} 
sugar beet. It will be greater yet for those}, 
= who have, as in the north of Pennsylvania) 
® and New York, the maple sugar. The mak-|| 
ing of beet sugar may begin in October, and)! 
end commonly in March; it is just at the mo-|| 
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laudable undertaking. It was important that 
Mr. Pedder should be despatched immedi- 
ately in order to witness the process of 
making Sugar in France, and to send out 
seed in time to be planted in the United 
States the present season. Mr. Pedder left 
Philadelphia on the Sth day of February and 
his mission has been attended with the most 
gratifying success, nearly 600lbs. of seed 
having already been received, and portions of 
it distributed through various parts of the 
country. Several patriotic individuals have 


‘made contributions towards defraying the 


expenses of this undertaking in sums of from 
ten to fifty dollars each. But the amount 
yet received is inadequate to the expenditure. 
An association has been formed, of which 
James Ronaldson is President; John Vaugh- 
an, Vice President, and James Snider, Jun., 
Secretary and Treasurer. The object of this 
society is to collect and disseminate informa- 


ment when the maple sugar is more com-||tion for the benefit of the community gener- 


monly made; so that the same implements|| ally without any view to pecuniary emolu- 
} 


will answer for both manufactures, and the|| ment. 


farmer will have employ for his family during’ 
the months when they have most leisure. | 

The Royal and Central Agricultural Socie- 
ty have just offered several handsome premi-| 
ums, for whoever will communicate within 
this year the best methods for manufacturing 
the beet sugar on small farms. This has) 
given me the idea of not waiting for my ar-| 
rival in America, for recommending imme-) 
diately the cultivation of the beet, so that ex-, 
periments may be made this fall and winter, 
by employing some of the best systems dis-. 


nius of Americans will not fail to discover. 
I remain, my dear sir, with sincere regard, | 
yours, 


Le Ray De Cuavumonr. 


Beet Sugar. 


_ The immense benefits to be expected from) 
introducing the Sugar Beet into the United 
States, had for a considerable time, occupied 
| the attention of James Ronaxpson, Esq. : 

when in the month of January last he was 
introduced to Mr. James Pedder, who had 
been long known to John Vaughan, Esq., who’ 
with Mr. Jacob Snider, Jun., now took a 
lively interest in the concern, and after sev- 
eral interviews it was determined to despatch 


ing accurate information on all subjects, con- 
nected with the culture of Beet and the uses 
towhich it is applied. The responsibility 
and expense of this undertaking were as- 
sumed by Messrs. Ronaldson, Vaughan and 
Snider, in the confident belief that they would 
be sustained by their countrymen in this 


Mr. Pedder to France,with the view of obtain- 


i 
| | 








covered here, and such as the inventive ge-|| 
| 


their importance. 


‘retirement, one of the purest enjoyments of 


Beautiful Extract. 


We most cheerfully present our patrons 
with the following beautiful and eloquent ex- 


tract from Mr. Biddle’s Address to the Phila- 


delphia Society for promoting Agriculture,— 
we sincerely hope it may be caretully perused 


iby add ourreaders, but more especially by that 


class for which it is designed. 

“If LT have failed to prove,” says Mr. Bid- 
dle, “ that the pursuits of agriculture may be 
as lucrative as other employments, it will be 
an easier task to vindicate their pleasures and 
I need not dwell on that 


| this life, and the best preparation for the fu- 
jture, on those healthy occupations, on that 


calmness of mind, on that high spirit of man- 


liness and independence, which naturally be- 
‘long tothat condition. These are attractions 
which must have deep roots in the human 
heart, since they have in all times fascinated 
at once the imagination, and won the judg- 
ment of men. But I may be allowed tosay, 
that, in this nation, agriculture is probably 
destined to attain its highest honors, and that 
the country life of America ought to possess 
peculiar attractions. The pure and splendid 
institutions of this people have embodied the 
brightest dreams of those high spirits, who in 
other times and in other lands, have lamented 
or struggled against oppression; they have 
realized the fine conceptions which specula- 
tive men have imagined, which wise men 
have planned, or brave inen vainly perished 
in attempting to establish. Their influence 
in reclaiming the lost dignity of man, and 
inspiring the loftiest feelings of personal in- 
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dependence, may be traced in every condition ||creased with surprising rapidity. Of the t,, 
of our citizens; but, as all objects are most, sorts which I earnestly recommended, one is 
distinct by insulation, their effects are pecu-| called, if I mistake not, Radford’s Scar;,, 
liarly obvious in the country. Goliah ; and the other is a small red varie), 

“The American farmer is the exclusive,| which is crimson throughout when boiled o, 
absolute, uncontrolled proprietor of the soil.| baked. These will supply the table from 
Hlis tenure is not from government. The||/Aprii to August, and suffice for every pur. 
government derives its power from him.—} pose. 
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There is above him nothing but God and the}| 
laws; no hereditary autherity usurping the| 
distinctions of personal genius; no estab-| 
lished church spreading its dark shadow be-| 
tween him and heaven. His frugal govern-| 
ment neither desires nor dares to oppress the| 
soil; and the altarsof religion are supported | 
only by the voluntary offerings of sincere pi-| 
ety. His pursuits, which no perversion can) 
render injurious toany, are dirccted to the the| 
common benefit of all. In multiplying the| 
bounties, of Providence, in the improvement 
and establishment of the soil, in the care of 
the inferior animals committed to his charge, 
he will find an ever varying and interesting 
employment, dignified by the union of the 
liberal studies, enlivened by the exerise of 
a sinple and generous hospitality. 


influence over the public liberty. It may 
not be foretold to what dangers this country 
is destined, when its swelling population, its 
expanding territory, its daily complicating 
interests shall awaken the latent passions of 
men, and reveal the vulnerable points of our 
institutions. 








} 


plant from plant, giving a free watering t 
each to settle the soil among the roots. Dry 
His| Weather, an open condition of the groun¢, 


character assumes a loftier interest by its}, 


free from weeds; and if dry weather super. 


} 


_vene, water oughtto be freely given round the 


Currure.—Let the ground be prepared pre. 
cisely as for asparagus beds. Select cleay 
offsets, with two or three bold eyes: the firs 
week in March is a very suitable season — 
The eyes or buds of the Goliah will be of , 
deep, rich red, hence its name: the leaves 
however, and stalks are green, though of dif. 
ferent hues, and the latter are spotted ané 
streaked with red. Jn the smaller pink yp. 
riety the red tint prevails throughout. 


The plants of the great Goliah should be 
set firmly in the soil, five feet apart, or five P 
feet one way and four feet another: the P 
smaller kind may be set three feet asunder, 





and a temperate unfrosty state of the air, 
should be preferred. When the growth be- 
comes established, the ground must be kept 
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roots, two or three times, with intervals of 


four or five days. 
But, whenever these perils|/ 


Not a leaf or stalk ought to be touched 


come, its most steadfast security, its unfail-|' during the first year; and in sutumn, when 
ing reliance, will be on that column of landed ‘the leaves are all decayed, they should be 
proprietors—the men of the soil and of the} Jaid in little trenches formed along the cen- 
country—standing aloof from the passions||tre of the spaces, between the rows, sprink- 
which agitate denser communities, well edu-|'Jed with a handful or two of salt, and cover- 
cated, brave and independent, the friends of|' ed with the earth that had been digged out. 
the government without soliciting its favors,| Thus the plant will itself furnish a portion 
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the advocates of the people without descend- 
ing to flatter their passions; these men, 
rooted like their own forests, may yet inter- 
a between the factions of the country, to 
eal, to defend, and to save.” 













From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
The Culture of Rhubarb. 


My notice of this exquisite vegetable shall 
be comprised in a few lines; but these, I 
trust will avail to extend its culture more 
and more; for any thing more productive, 
salubrious, profitable, and expressly suitable 
to the purposes of the cottager, can scarcely 
be found in the entire list of vegetable pro- 
ductions. A few years only have elapsed 
since the rhubartic hybrid, green rhubarb, was 
cultivated for tarts, and held in very slight 
estimation : but since the introduction of the 
larger (giant) varieties, the demand has in- 


of the manure that will be annually required. 
As winter approaches, a coating of well de- 
composed stable manure or leaves, or a mit- 
ture of both, two or three inches deep, should 
‘be laid round each plant, to the extent of 


‘two feet; and in the open weather of Feb 
ruary, and March the whole bed must be fork- 
ed over, 


| Asa proof of the excessive productiveness 
\of the Scarlet Goliah, I need only mention, 
‘that, in the 2d week of March, 1831, twelve 
plants were set in ground prepared for aspar- 
agus. In June, the leaves met, anc the whole 
\plot was covered. In 1832, the plants yield- 
ed profusely, many leaves measured above 8 
yard and a half over the surface, the foot 
stalks being an inch and a half broad, and 
from two to three feet long. The outside 
‘leaves were, as raqaiead for use, stipped off 
by an oblique pull, not cut; the family wa! 
‘amply supplied till July and August, and 
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et the plants increased; the neighbors also | It was considered by many, as a very high 
ere furnished with leaves throughout the|/rent,—a very hazardous undertaking, and that 
wmmer, and with offset plants in the stc-||I never should get enough off to pay rent and 
eeding spring. During the two past sea-| meet expenses; W hich, in fact, was the case 
sons the root stocks increased to such a size,) the first year, as I was minus two hundred 
hat when it became needful to remove some,|/and thirty dollars. [ could, however, account 
t required a barrow to contain the weighty | for it in repairing, and altering stables for 
Dass that was raised, after great labor, from | my cattle, building pig-stye, digging well, 
the soil. If any one try the experiment in||draining, repairing, and making new fences, 
a favorable soil, and with any thing like ju-|\drawing manure trom the city,—the benefits 
Jicious management, he will scarcely fail to||of which I received the next year. Of my 
jiscover that the growth and production of||success you can form an opinion from the 
he plant will exceed every demand that can/| statement below. For certain reasons | have 
®ve justly made upon it. 'withheld the nett proceeds. Suffice to say, 
‘I have made up the deficient, and added to 


| 
, my capital. 
New : Bow 
From the New York Farmer | Lama mere novice in farming—I am by 


Successful Farming. |profession a printer—it is new business to 
We ask the attention of our readers to the ‘me—I have much to learn, and for what little 
following communication of Mr. Bement, of Ido know, I ain indebted to agricultural pub- 
Albany. It ought certainly to convince those lications, and lessons derived from Mr. Buel, ° 
who ridicule the idea of deriving instruction || and other eminent farmers who l am proud 
from agricultural publications, that they are||to number among my acquaintances. 
not without their use and value. ‘hey must|| ‘The question is often asked me, “ Where 
certainly admit, that even a printer, with the ‘did you imbibe your notions and taste for 
aid of agricultural papers, good sense, and farming?” My answer, Is, * When a boy 
proper care, can at least “ make that twol|eight or nine years of age, | used to“ ride 
ends meet,” which is as much as many do horse” for my grandfather, to plough corn ; 
who have enjoyed the superior advantages of|/and if, perchance, | should aliow ‘old Dobin’ 
a long apprenticeship to agricultural labor— ito tread upon a hill of corn, look out fora 
and which they seem to think renders further||!ump of earth at the urchin’s head!!!” He 
instruction unnecessary—whereas in truth||is now dead and gone—but the lessons he 
they are then only just prepared to learn by jtanght meare still fresh in my memory. He 
reading, reflection, and experiment. | was a good farmer—and had a time for every 
The “lesson” of the “ grandfather should thing, and every thing must be done in time— 
} be learned and practised upon by every farmer||@ place for every thing, and every thing in 
in the country. ‘its place. His buildings in gocd repair. His 
Mr. Bement is always ready and pleased to |stock fed regularly, and at regular hours ; 
exhibit his stock of cattle, sheep, and hogs,|| not feeding surfeit one day and half starving 
| to those who take an interest in such animals, 
and also to explain his mode of farming ; 
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jthem the next. In short, he had a system 
and followed it strictly—and made money by 
and he enjoys superior advantages for de- | farming too! ! His pork-barrel and granary 
monstrating the excellence of the productions|| were never empty. He never ran up accounts 
of his farm, in serving them up, in superior|| With the merchants, nor run in debt because 
; style, at his Hore. in State street, to those his credit was good. He lived to a good old 
who are so fortunate as to make his house||age; and died, as he lived—an honest man. 
their home while in Albany. Peace to his ashes. 
Ne Mites On looking over my sales book, I find the 
" liemcaiiaan ~} || following articles passed to the credit of the 
Sir,—In my letter to you of January 27th,||-  .__° 
1835, I said, “my farming operations have Cattle, consisting of 1 cow and 
necessarily been very much limited,” &c. &c. 9 calves, (Durham short 
Another season has passed, and [ embrace a e " 





gor 

few leisure moments to give you some ac- ait pe of bucks. ewes oye 
countof my success, on the same farm; not, oot aie for breeding, : 615 00 
however, in the same way of boasting, but to Pigs, principally for Seaialoe 276 00 
show you that I have not been unsuccessful. Milk. sold besides feedin ; the 
The farm consists of 110 acres, and put down anticon . 157 00 
in the tax-book second and third rate Jand— Daitusion cattle. enelusive of m 

| = tp in renee = vvilege of own stock : 136 13 

vs OF Which 1 only had the privilege of}| potatoes sold for family use 612 69 

cutting for fencing. Rent four hundred dol- ' 
lars wae annum. 7 we | ees 


50 cents per bushel, 97 40 
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Bar'+y, 100 bushels at 80 cents, 80 ODF; 
Millett,including the straw, which | 

I think equal to hay, 71 00) 
Buckwheat, 24 bushels, at 50 

cents, 12 00 
Oats, 150 bushels, at 50 cents, 79 5O 
Hay, 12 tons, at $17 1-2 per ton, 210 00 


$3,171 02 


In the above I have made no account of 


what remains on hand nor of what was con- 
sumed on the farm. My potatoe crop was a 
good one, amounting to over 2300 bushels, 
and all of the choicest kinds, for table use, 
and which are less prolific than the more 
common sort. My hay crop was not as good 
as the year previous; and I was not alone in 
that, for very few of the best cultivated farms 
in this county gave over half a crop. 

In July last, I purchased of S. Hawes, 
Ksq., a farm consisting of 184 acres of land, 
formerly the property of Judge Spencer, ly- 
ing 3 1-2 miles west of this city, where, 
should my life and health be spared, my fu- 
ture efforts shall be directed, principally in 
rearing superior animals for sale—such as 
cattle, sheep and swine; and hope, by unre- 
mitted care and attention, to deserve a share 
of public patronage. My cattle are of the 
pure “Improved Durham Short Horned” 
breed; sheep of the “South and Hampshire 
Down;” “New Leicester,” and “ Merino” 
breed ; swine of the “Imported Berkshire,” 
“Improved China,”—some females of the 
“Mackey” and “Mocho” which I am 
crossing with my Berkshire and China. I 
have also made arrangement to procure the 
“ Bedford ;” and it is my intention to pro- 
cure the best breeds our country affords so 
that I can test their peculiar and individual 
qualities by comparison and demonstration ; 
keeping each breed pure, as well as experi- 
menting by crossing with the different vari- 
eties. 

No animal on the farm has been more gen- 
erally neglected than the hog, and it is my 
opinion, no animal will pay better, with pro- 
per careand attention to breed, for the expense 
incurred. But they require care and atten- 
tion, which farmers and laborers are too apt 
to neglect. 

Fearing | may trespass too much on your 
time, as well as that of your readers,I will 
conclude, by promising you, should it be 
agreeable, an account of my success in culti- 
vating the Ruta Baga. 

Bement’s Hotel, Albany, March, 1836. 
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The most knowing are the most desirous 
of knowledge. ‘The most virtuous the most 
desirous of improvement in virtue. On the 
contrary, the ignorant think themselves wise 
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Convolvulus Major. 
Purpureus. 


| This elegant climbing ,plant is a nati, 
bindweed of America, from whence the sepa, 
were first received in Italy, and from theno, 
in England about 1629, as they are reeor,, 
amongst the flowers which embellished yj, 
garden in that age. This is a delicate gp¢. 
cies, and requires the aid of a hotbed to brip, 
the young plants forward, which may }, 
planted out in warm situations about the eng 
of May. Itis usually employed to covert), 
trellis-work of arbors, porticoes, and verap. 
ders, for which itis well adapted, on accoup: 
of its climbing and binding nature, whilst jt: 
graceful-shaped corollas display the mos: 
beautiful shades of violet, reddish purple, 
and lilac, which are sometimes delicately 
shaded, and at others striped, so as to form; 
star; others are of apure white, or slightly ' 
‘tinged with purple. ; 
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Convolvulus Major. 


| These plants will frequently climb to the 
height of ten or twelve feet ; and when plant- 
ed soas to receive the support of young trees, 
they have a more agreeable effect than when 
‘upheld by a stake. In Jamaica, this species 
‘of Convolvulus climbs the highest trees, 
suspending its chine ears cups from the 
branches in a most delightful manner, some 
times dangling in the air, and at others, form- 
ing graceful festoons. 

if is from this twining nature of the plant, 
that the name of Convolvulus has been be- 


enough; the vicious are, in their own opin-!! ctowed on it ; and perhaps we have not 


ion, good enough. 
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native weed that displays a more beautiful (teeth from running into the ground, and yet 
aower than the great bindweed, which en-| underthe hay.—Not the least management 
wines itself amongst the shrubs of our || or skill is further required; a small boy is 
hedge-rows until itreaches the top, where it) placed on each horse, and passing on each 


expands its flowers in a dress that challenges | 
the spotless snow for purity, and would de- 
mand more general admiration, were it less 
common. 

However we may admire this species of 
hindwood in hedgerows, we must be cau- 
tious to keep it out of shrubberies, in which | 
if it once enter it cannot be easily destroyed, || 
as the smallest piece of its rambling root is || 
sufficient to spread over a garden, where it}| 
frequently eutwines its roots amongst those ] 
of roses or other shrubs, so as to make it ex- | 
ceedingly difficult to prevent its overpower- | 
ing the plants which support it, and next to|) 








told that swine are excessively fond of this 
root, and we have frequently observed them || 
orubbing for and devouring it with great ea-|| 
gerness; but as these animals are bad gar- 
deners, we cannot avail ourselves of their as- 
sistance in the rooting outof the Convolvulus 
Sepium, without incurring a greater evil. 


The Hay-Sweep. 

The object of the Hay-Sweep is to collect 
and draw the hay from the winrow to the 
stack, or place of deposit. It consists of a 
piece of scantling, A A, 3 by 4 inches, and 
10 feet long, united by seven upright bars of 
wood, 1 by 2 inches, and 3 feet long, to 
another piece B B, 4 by 5 inches and 10 feet 
long; through the latter, six holes are made 
in a horizontal direction to receive the teeth, 
which are pieces of very strong wood, 14 by 
t inches, and so long as to project two feet 
and a half on each side of the piece B B, and 
tapering on their under side like the teeth of 
a horse-rake, so as not to run into the ground. || 
Atthe ends of the pieces A A, BB, are}! 
attached two frames C D E F, termed gates, 
by strong hinges so made that the gates may || 
turn round upon them through halfa circle. || 
These gates consist of two pieces of scantling || 
3inches square and 3 feet long, united by}, 
two bars of wood G G, each 1 by 2 inches, || 
and 3 feet long, and a third D E, 3 inches | 
square, tapering on the under side like the 
runner of a sled, and projecting a few inches 
beyond the upright piece FE. The whip- 
e trees are attached to the upright pieces 

E, alittle above the middle; they should 
admit of being raised or lowered in order to 
adjust the height exactly, which is readily 
determined by trial. 

The mode of using this instrument is as 
follows :—A horse is attached to the whip- 
ple-tree at each end, and the length of which 
isto be regulated to the draught in sucha 
Way that the bottom ofthe gate may keep the 
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side of the winrow, sweep it off, and carry it 


to the stack. On arriving there, the horses 


‘are turned about, causing the gates to per- 


form a semi-revolution, and drawing the in- 
Strument out from under the heap of hay, and 
they proceed as before to bring up another 
oad. ‘The teeth on each side of the piece B 
B are thus alternately used. In order that 
the hay may be easily pitched, it is indispen- 
sable that the load he left at the stack so that 
the back of it may be pitched first. From 
three to five hundred pounds of hay, are gen- 
erally carried in each load. 


As a labor-saving machine, where the dis- 
tance of drawing is not great, this is fully 
equal if not superior to the revolving rake. 
Two horses and two boys only, are needed 
in usingit. One will draw fast enough, in 


ordinary cases, to keep three pitchers and 


three stackers constantly at work. With 
this and a revolving rake, ten acres of hay 
may be cleared trom the ground in half aday. 
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It leaves the meadow as clean as is done by 
a common rake. 
more than three or four dollars. 

‘The drawing of it, at the head of this ar- 
ticle, was taken from an instrument in the 
possession of Wm. R. Smith, of Macedon, 
Wayne county, N. York, on whose farm its 
usefulness has been fully proved, and under 
whose direction it was first constructed. 


Clover Lays. 


It will undoubtedly be remembered that 
innumerable experiments have proved that 
clover lays, turned under, make an admirable 


dressing for a crop of wheat the next year.— || Short of the crop I took last fall from a sma 


The cost of making is not 


VOL. | 


greatly increased. We hope that every i, 
telligent and enterprising farmer in the co, 
ty, will forthwith become a member of y, 
Society, and share in its blessings. 
_ We have the names of only two of the og. 
cers. J. H. Grspgons, Corresponding Sec». 
tary; James Camsy, Treasurer—both ,, 
presume of Wilmington. 





From the Ohio Review. 


Culture of Ruta Baga. 


Having seen much published upon the sy, 


ject of raising ruta baga, all which has 


Clover, if we mistake not, isa biennial— | Piece of ground, I am induced to give not « 


that is, lasting but two years: after flowering 
and going to seed the second summer, the 
roots begin to decay, and ultimately die out 
and leave the soil for the Herd’s grass, or 
other plants which may be sowed with the 
clover. Hence it will be well, in order to 
make the most of the roots as a dressing for 
the wheat, to plough them under as early in 
the season after haying as can conveniently 
be done—by the following spring, the sod 
has become decayed and in a good state to 
promote the growth of the future crop.— 
Maine Farmer. 


New Castle County, Delaware. 


[t affords us no little pleasure to inform our 
readers that an Agricultural Society has been 
organized by the intelligent and spirited farm- 
ers in New Castle County, Delaware. It is 
known as the “ AcricuLTuRAL Socrery or 
New Castie County.” All citizens of the 
county are eligible {o membership, on the 
payment of five dollars annually by land- 
holders, and two dollars and fifty cents by 
tenants. ‘The Constitution limits the efforts 
of the Society to “ Agriculture, Horticulture 
and the rearing of Silk,” and it is made the 
duty of the Directors (18 in number) to col- 
lect and communicate information, touching 
improvements in husbandry, gardening, and 
the growth of silk, and implements used in 
their cultivation. From the high character 
of the gentlemen engaged in the organization 
of this Society, we anticipate for itan onward 
and a prosperous course. It will have a ten- 
dency to arouse the citizens of our sister state 
to a serious consideration of their true inter- 
ests; and will lead, we hope, to the formation 
of similar societies in every county in the 
Peninsula, Our friends in New Castle, have 
gone to work in the right way. Previous to 
the organization of the Society, we learn that 
seventy-six gentlemen “ impressed with the 
importance of placing it ona secure and per- 
manent basis,” pledged themselves to pay the 
sum of five dollars annually, for the next five 
years. We presume that this number has 


ly the amount, bnt the manner of cultivating 
To give the amount alone of any particu\y 


‘crop, without the manner of cultivating, , 
* benefit to any one. 


I had a piece of dry sandy land, facing ty, ; 


an which I wished to prepare for a tr: 


garden and make more rich, and level tha 
le could do by ploughing. 1 therefore cove. F7 
ed the ground about aninch thick with m § 


nure, and with a spade dug and turned in th: 


care that each load was covered as soon a 
possible after spreading, to prevent loss by 
evaporation. ‘Ihis was done, or finished, 
the 5th of June. I then waited until I dis. 
covered indications of rain, which I think 
was on the tenth of the same month, whe 
l immediately tooka hand with me and con: 
menced raking the ground with an iro 
rake. I next took a large rake made of thre: 
inch scantling, with five teeth, fiffeen inches 
apart, and havinga man to hold, drew it across 
the ground, the direction which I wished 
have the rows run, making five marks. A’ 
ter that, we placed one outside tooth in on 
outside mark, making four marks, unl 
the whole was completed. I then dropped 
the seed quite thick in every row excep! 
the last eight, where I skipped every 
other row, leaving them thirty inches 
apart, instead of fifteen. They came up in 
la very few days. I then took of gypsum 
one part, of ashes two — and having 
mixed the same, sprinkled about a quart pet 
rod on each row. 

In five or six days I thinned them out, % 
as to leave them from four to six inches apart. 
Ten days after I hoed them lightly, and gave 
‘them another dressing as before, which was 
all the labor bestowed upon them, until they 
were pulled. 

From five rods of the ground planted fif- 
‘teen inches apart, I gathered 61 bushels, 
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‘measured in a two bushel measure, weighing 


58 pounds to the bushel, which would make 
1,952 bushels to the acre,or 113,216 pounds, 
‘equal to 50 tons 1,516 pounds. 
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round where the rows were 30 inches apart 
the yield was at the rate of 1,434 bushels to 
she acre, the turneps larger, consequently not 
suite so heavy per bushel. One of the 
jargest weighed 15 lbs. ~The above state- 
ment may appear incredible, still it is true. 
#| was at first loath to believe it myself, and 
went and remeasured my measure, examined 
my figures, and found that all was correct, 
and “that facts are stubborn things.” 

In submitting this to the public, I am in- 
fluenced less from a desire to boast, than 
from a sincere wish to have others commu- 
nicate the result ‘of their experience in agri- 
culture, thereby benefiting the community at 
large. Respectfully yours, 

Wa. Wermore. 

Stow, Jan. 22, 1836. 


Agricultural. 


Who does not know that a prudent and 
skilful house-wife will victual her family 
with half the expense of some others, and 
even those that are not considered extrava- 
gant or wasteful, and furnish her table as 
well and give as good, perhaps better satis- 
faction to her boarders ? 

The one by means of hashups, soups, pot- 
tages, &c. will afford an agreeable variety, 
and at the same time convert every particle 
to profit, while the other, by less attention, 
and indifferent cookery, is sensibly wasting 
more than is eaten. 

This idea, though very familiar and readily 
admitted by almost every one, still when ap- 
plied to feeding stock seems to be very little 
understood and still less practised. 

How frequently do we see large quantities 
of straw, butts of cornstalks, &c. in barnyards, 
enough almost to keep one half the creatures 
on the farm if properly attended to. The 
straw should be secured as soon as may be 
without injury to the grain. The straw cut 
up with a small proportion of hay, cornstalks 
or unthrashed oats, cut and mixed with it, or 
what is better, a small quantity of meal 
sprinkled upon it, the whole is readily eaten. 

Corn fodder too, in the common way of 
using it, is more than half wasted. This 
should be harvested in the late approved way, 
that is to cut it up near the ground soon after 
itis out of the milk; this makes the fodder 
much more valuable without the least injury 
to the corn ; this also should be cut fine in a 
machine and mixed with straw or hay, in the 
way which is found most advantageous—the 
whole stalk is very nutricious, but fed in the 
usual way, on account of its unmanageable 
nature, is not only lost, but is the means of 
much waste otherwise by being trodden un- 
der foot. 


Beans and Pea vines, and even Potatoe 
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|tops, may be added occasionally, which will 
}not injure the relish of the general dish of 


hashups, but will add much to the quantity 
of nutritive matter, all of which will readily 
be eaten and well relished. 


—_—_— 


A Practical Farmer. 


A practical farmer whose livelihood de- 
pends upon his calling, should make it the 
pinnacle of his worldly ambition to excel in 
it. If he neglect his farm for any thing else 
he is generally loser both in interest and 
credit. Solomon, the wisest observer of men 
and things, tell us of his disgust at the sight 
of a slovenly farmer. “I went by the feld 
of the slothful—and Jo! it was al] grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face 
thereof, and the stone wall was all broken 
down.” 

Owner, where art thou? Perhaps dozing 
away thy time in slumber and sloth, or spend- 
ing thy time at a tavern, or perhaps dreaming 
of promotion, or éngaged in the business 
of some petty office- Better mind thy own 
proper business, else, “shall thy poverty 
come as anarmed man.” A farmer on the 
other hand, who keeps his land and his stock 
in excellent order, need not be ashamed even 
if Solomon himself were passing by. Every 
passing traveler, no sooner casts his eyes 
over sucha farm, than he honors the proprie- 
tor in his heart. The proprietor, moreover, 
is sure to receive for his pains, something 
that is more solid than honer. A comforta- 
ble, decent livelihood, for which he is indebt- 
ed to Him only, whose is the earth and the 
fullness thereof. 


What Farmers may be. 


If I may be permitted to advance an opin- 
ion, I will say that, judging from daily observa- 
tion, it would seem that many believe the 
exercise of mental and physical powers have 
no connection in the business of husbandry, 
that our fathers and grandfathers thought 
all that was necessary to think upon the sub- 
ject, and that nothing remains for us to do 
but work, work, without even thinking that 
we had power to think. 

Therefore, if we would lay a “ firm basis 
on which to build up their minds in wisdom 
and knowledge,” we must first convince them 
that the course pursued by our fathers ard 
grandfathers in relation to husbandry, is by 
no means the best course. 

Convince them that in general a small 
farm is better than a large one. 

Convince them that a little well tilled, is 
better than much half tilled. 

Convince them that two Joads of manure 
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is better than one, and every load judiciously} 
applied is better than a silver dollar. | 

Convince them that three good cows are 
better than half a dozen poor ones, and so of 
all other stock. | 

Convince them that raising their own bread | 


stuff and a little to sell, is far better than’ a short rooter or a post, as the Africans ¢ 
“ going to New York to mill.” '|** But,” say they, “the soil should |, 
Convince them that two blades of grass||light.” Newly plounhed green sward 4). 
may easily be made to grow, where only one|| ways lies too light the first summer and p.. 
grew before. quires thorough rolling and harrowing, ;, 
Convince them that experiment is the||prevent its suffering for want of moisture. 
mother of improvement, and improvement | for unless the particles of earth, &c. come )) 
the true source of wealth. '|contact, capilliary attraction ceases and thy 
Convince them of these simple truths, and||/turned sod draws no moisture from the gy}. 


| ‘ 
induce them to practice accordingly, and the||soil. Hence our crops, in a dry season, gyi. 
fer more on green sward than on 4 


work is done. 
ground. 


You will then bring mind and body to act| 
in unison. You will elevate the husbandman|| There is no danger in laying the gree, 


to his natural sphere in the scale of existence. ||sward furrow too flat; if turned as it always 
should be, when the grass is green, that an; 


| 
the roots soon begin to decay, and in our sum 


the furrow slice in a bevil form, it wil! 4. 
shut in like atrapdoor. Let not my bros),,. 
farmers be alarmed Jest their lands shoul , 
turned too flat! If they wish to see therm), 
edge up, or shingled, one furrow upon ay, 
ther, or broken into short junks, they can po 























You will place him in the road to higher emi-| 
nence. He will think for himself, he will be| 
learned, he will be wise, he will be wealthy 
and influential. — Wain Farmer. 
the furrow does not lie close enough. 

The advantages arising from this mode are, 
we cover up and set to fermenting the whole 


From the New England Farmer. 


Ploughs and Ploughing. 


Some time ago I promised to write you an| 
article on Ploughs and Ploughing. We farm- 
ers are rather set in our notions of husbandry, 
and each of course prefers his own mode un- 
til fully convinced of a better. 

Ploughing, is the most important opera- 
tion in husbandry, and should be closely at- 
tended to by all who choose this mode, to 
‘**turn the world upside down;” and with a 
good plough we can do this with much less 
hazard to the community than our Political 
Mountebanks, or ‘l'rades Union Associations. 

The best ploughing is that which most com- 
pletely subverts the soil and buries beneath| 
it the entire vegetable growth. To effect) 
this a good plough is indispensibie. Rough) 
and stony ground may indeed be rooted up 
by the short rooter plough. Such lands are 
usually cross-ploughed before planting.— 
Plain fields require a different instrument;) 


amuch longer plough is wanted here, to turn||and no more before sowing. This furrow 
the furrow flat without breaking and with- may be as fine as you choose, but when 
out the aid of the Ploughman’s foot. Such! once you have turned this mass of stalks, 
an instrument runs easier than a short one,||of weeds, and grass underneath, it is absurd 
because it enters the earth more graduallp,'|to disturb it during the same week or month 
as a thin wedge opens wood more easily than||—-we do much injury by ploughing too of- 
a thick one. The furrow rises less suddenly || ten—we undo our own work. 

on the inclined plane of the mould board, and|} The ploughs in common use are quite too 
falls where it should do, in the bed of the||short in the waist. Forthirty years past we 
preceding furrow and completely fills it. TTo||have made no improvement in this instrv- 
make sure work, the coulter or cutter should || ment excepting in the regularity and smooth- 
not stand perpendicular, but should Jean to the||ness of the mould board. 

right being placed a little anglewise in the Yours, 

beam for this purpose, and cutting the edge Wa. BuckminisTer- 


render the surface smooth and much more 
easy to manage, and we avoid making loos 
and broken sods in seeding down to grass— 
for the furrow thus laid flat should never tx 
disturbed till a new breaking up after a cours 
of grass crops. If seeded down to grass in this 
state it will not lie so heavy and will not want 
to be disturbed again so soun as if it had bees 
completely pulverized before seeding. Ploughs 
for our plains should, therefore be made long 
—they run more steady aud cut the furrows 
more true: and it is not green sward only 
that should be turned flat—stubble land, 
weedy lands, and cornhills, should be turned 
flat, and that only once till the matter turned 
underneath is decomposed. In preparing 
corn land for spring sowing, therefore, a 
heavy harrow should be first used. Make 
the surface as level as possible with this, 
then let the plough turn the soil once over 





mer months your horses will break throug) f 
the sod in passing, and demonstrate to you tha 


mass of vegetable matter that covered the | 
soil—we destroy all the noxious weeds— y¢ 
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